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Mohammedanism in Borneo: Notes for a Study of the 
Local Modifications of Islam and the Extent of its 
Influence on the native Tribes. — By Mrs. Samuel 
Beyan Scott, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The whole question of the nature and history of Moham- 
medanism in Borneo is much larger than the scope of the 
present paper. I have some incomplete notes to offer, which 
I venture to present at this time, because I think that even 
these have a certain theoretical significance that may be of 
interest; and because I hope that from this body of scholars 
intimately familiar with the various manifestations of Moham- 
medanism I may gain some valuable suggestions for further 
investigation of its history in Borneo. 

In studying the effect of environment upon the religion of 
a primitive people, such as the jungle tribes of the interior of 
Borneo, it is of course necessary to take into account the possi- 
bility of foreign ideas interrupting the simple interplay of sur- 
roundings and sensibilities. Of the foreign elements to be 
reckoned with in Borneo the chief is Mohammedanism, brought 
to the coast settlements during several centuries by Arab 
traders and adventurers. While investigating the influence of 
the Arabs in Borneo, I became convinced that we have here 
a striking instance of the manner in which the introduction 
of a new religion into a country follows certain definite eco- 
nomic laws, similar to those that govern the growth of religions 
on their native soil. 

There has been implied, if not actually stated, in many 
studies of religions, the theory that a religion develops accord- 
ing to environmental influences only so far as it is not inter- 
fered with by the contact of foreign ideas. Some such theories 
divide a religion into ideas appropriate to the native environ- 
ment, and ideas that have come from the north, south, east, 
or west. Having traced the religious elements to their 
geographical or linguistic sources, the historian leaves the 
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matter, — and rightly perhaps so far as he is a mere historian. 
It has been recognized of course that there are local reasons 
why a new faith sometimes takes hold and sometimes does not. 
The reasons are usually stated parenthetically in a historical 
account. For the science of religion, however, to become really 
scientific, it would seem necessary to go further, to gather up 
these reasons and formulate them into laws of borrowing 
corresponding to the now very widely admitted laws of the 
growth of ideas according to the environment in which they 
were thought out. 

The facts oifered in this paper are presented in the hope 
that they may prove a minor bit of suggestive material for 
the formulation of a law of contact. They consist of a few 
notes, necessarily incomplete, on what happened when Indo- 
nesian Mohammedanism was brought in touch with Malay 
Paganism and the typical jungle religion of Borneo. 

It was, to begin with, a great economic force that brought 
Mohammedanism to Borneo. And it was a geographical 
barrier — the jungle — that stopped it at the coast, and made 
it after four hundred years still a foreign faith. The sheltered 
waters, short distances, frequent harbors and favorable mon- 
soons of the Malay Archipelago i developed very early a sea- 
faring small-trading population such as the Malays and Bugis 
about the coasts of many islands. They were all ready to 
form a link in the chain of commerce when the greater nations, 
first of Asia, then of Europe discovered and determined to 
have the spices and dazzling natural wealth of the tropical 
islands. Emporia were formed at Acheh, Bantam, and else- 
where, where the native traders of the Archipelago brought 
the collected wares to merchants of larger vessels capable of 
sailing the open seas.2 As the predominance of carrying trade 
in these products of the east shifted westward from China 
through India to Arabia, the religion of the Arab came to 
the Eastern Archipelago.^ 

> St. John, Horace R., "Indian Archipelago," 2 vols. London 1853. 
i, pp. 4, 44. 

' St. John, Ind. Arch., i, pp. 6, 118, 223; Sir Hugh Low, Sarawak, its 
Inhabitants and its Productions, p. 116. 

3 Crawfurd, History of the Indian Archipelago, Edinburgh 1820, iii, 
pp. 199—201 ; Hugh Clifford, Encyclopedia Brittanica, XVII, p. 474, 
Article, Malay Peninsula. In the second century B. 0. the trade with 
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The first teachers of Mohammedanism in the Archipelago 
were Arab traders, pirates, and adventurers who came to seek 
their fortune and made converts only as a secondary task. 
Later, as the new faith gained headway, the prospect of mak- 
ing money attracted teachers from India, Egypt, Mecca, and 
Hadramaut.i From the 12th to the 20th century, following 
in the wake of trade, Mohammedanism has been spreading all 
over the Indian Archipelago. 2 Borneo was not exempt from 
its influence. The difference in the course of events in Borneo 
from that in Java, Sumatra, and many of the other centers, 

Ceylon was wholly in the hands of the Arabs; by the middle of the 
eighth century A. D. there were many Arab traders in Canton; from the 
tenth to the fifteenth centuries, until the coming of the Portuguese, they 
were the undisputed masters of trade with the East. They were prob- 
ably early in the Malay Archipelago, but no mention is made of these 
islands in the work of Arab geographers earlier than the ninth century. 
G. K. Niemann, Inleiding tot de kermis an den Islam, Rotterdam 1861, 
p. 337, and Reinaud, Qeographie d'Aboulfeda, tome I, p. CCCXXXIX, 
quoted by T. W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam, London 1896, pp. 293 
—294. 

1 C. Snouck Hurgronje, The Achehnese, trans, by O'SuUivan, London 
1906, ii, p. 279. Which of these regions sent its missionary-traders to 
Borneo seems a little vague. They are generally spoken of simply as 
Arabs. They all claimed and were accorded in Borneo the title of 
Seriff. Some of the Mohammedan influence in Borneo came either 
directly, or via the Javanese and Sumatran merchants who traded there, 
from the Malabar coast, where the Shafi'ijah sect is predominant to-day 
as it was in the fourteenth century. Voyages d'Ibn Batoutah, Paris 
1843—58, iv, pp. 66, 80, quoted by Arnold p. 294. For the Shi'ah Klings 
in Borneo cf. below p. 28. The predominant influence to-day, however, 
is that of Mecca. Besides the annual pilgrims who come to Mecca merely 
for a short time, there is a permanent colony of Malays in Mecca who 
keep in constant communication with their fellow countrymen in the 
Archipelago. And religious books printed in Mecca are carried to all 
parts of the Archipelago. The number of annual pilgrims to Mecca from 
Borneo increased in the latter part of the nineteenth century 660/0 in 
twelve years. Niemann pp. 406 — 7, and 0. Snouck Hurgronje, Mehha, 
Hague 1889, ii, pp. xv, 339—393, quoted by Arnold, pp. 329—330. 

2 With the Mohammedan conquest the Perso-Arabic Alphabet was 
introduced among the Malays. Hugh Clifford, ibid. p. 477; Marsden's 
Malay Grammar, London 1812, pp. 1, 2. Orawfurd, iii, p. 207, gives the 
following dates for the introduction of Mohammedanism into the Archi- 
pelago : 1204 A. D. the Achehnese, 1278 the Malays of Malacca, 1478 the 
Javanese, 1495 natives of the Spice Islands. Cf. also iJdd. ii, pp. 804 to 
306; and St. John, ibid, i, pp. 48—51. cf. also Arnold, passim, pp. 296 
—343. 
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was that while in the latter practically the whole population 
became at least nominally Mohammedan, in Borneo the con- 
verts were, in spite of zealous propaganda, almost entirely 
limited to the partially civilized Malays of the sea-coast. So 
much is this true that in Borneo the terms Malay and Moham- 
medan have become synonymous and interchangeable. A 
natural highway of trade brought Mohammedanism to the 
harbors and rivermouths of the island. A natural barrier, 
the jungle, stopped it at the coast. 

The coastal population of Borneo is composed of colonists 
of the trading nations mentioned above, the Malays and Bugis 
and others, from Sumatra, Java, the Malay Peninsula and 
Celebes. Most of these colonies were, however, formed before 
the conversion of the Malays to Mohammedanism. The Malay 
kingdom of Brunei was founded in the middle of the thirteenth 
century, though even before that there were probably some 
few colonists there. It became Mohammedan not until much 
later — some time before 1530.1 Colonists from Java had settle- 
ments at Passir, Kotei, and Banjermassin, on the south coast 
of Borneo, at Sambas, Mampawa, and Landak on the west 
coast as early as 1360.^ The introduction of Mohammedanism 



1 P. J. Veth, Borneo's Wester- A fdeeling, 1854, i, p. 180, quoting van 
Lijnden, Aanteekingen over de landen van het stroomgebied der Kapoeas, 
Natuurkundig Tijdsehrift voor Ned. Indie, 1851, p. 587; ibid. p. 181, 
quoting Logan, Traces of the Origin of the Malay Kingdom of Borneo 
Proper, Journal of the Ind. Arch, and Eastern Asia, iii, pp. 513, 514; 
ibid. p. 184 quoting Tobias, de Westkust van Borneo, Nederlandsche 
Hermes, 1828, 12, p. 47; Earl, The Eastern Seas, p. 241 ; St. John, i, p. 197; 
A. 0. Haddon, Head Hunters, Black, White, and Brown, }>. 289; Ley den. 
In Moor's Notices of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1837, app. p. 95. 
For origin of the Malay nation cf. ibid. p. 3; A. 0. Keane, Eastern 
Geography, London 1887, pp. 8, 9; St. John, i, p. 26 — 41. J. J. de Hol- 
lander HanMeiding bij de Beoefening der Land-en- Volkenkunde van Neder- 
landsch Oost-Indie, Breda, 1884, p. 61, quoted by Arnold, p. 318. 

2 Dalton in Moor's Notices, pp. 37, 41; Sir T. S. Raffles, History of 
Java, London 1830, ii, p. 171; Low pp. 312,153; 0. Bock, Head Hunters 
of Borneo, London 1881, p. 47 ; Veth, i, p. 182, quoting Logan, Antiquity 
of Chinese Trade with India and the Ind. Archip., in J. I. A., iii, pp. 604, 
605, also Dulaurier, Collection des principales Chroniques Malayes, pp. 107, 
109; and Journal Anatique, [should this be Journal Asiatique?] 1846, 
pp. 544 — 671, and Pijnappel, Journal Asiatique, 1846, pp. 555ff.; ibid. 
p. 185, quoting J. Hageman, Indisch Arehief, Jaarg. i, deel ii, pp. 53 ff., 
and Brumund, Indiana, ii, p. 178. C. P. Rouffaer, Het Tijdperk van 
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into these various settlements, according to different accounts, 
occurred sometime between 1495 and 1770. Several Malay 
Sultans on the Kapuas river were converted to Islam as late 
as 1850. The Malays are Mohammedan, and both the Malays 
and Mohammedanism came from without, but it was not in 
the first instance the Malays who brought Mohammedanism 
to Borneo.i 

Before the Arabian era Malay traders and pirates were 
attracted to the mouths of the navigable rivers of Borneo for 
shelter, and found there opportunities for getting, with slight 
work, gold and diamonds; by raids on the weak Dyaks, car- 
goes of slaves; by barter with them, a wealth of rattans, 
camphor and other saleable jungle produce. They founded 
towns at the river mouths, later having outposts for trade 
farther up river. It was long after these communities were 
established that individual Arab adventurers came to Borneo 
and preached their faith. Later still, the converts were re- 
inforced in number by Malays from Sumatra or the Peninsula, 



Godsdienst overgang in den Malayischen Archipel, p. 113, identifies Tand- 
joeng Poera, mentioned in the History of the Hindu-Javan kingdom of 
Madjapahit as among the conquests of the great monarch of that realm, 
Hayam Woeroek, who reigned from 1351 (?)— 1389, as probably Matan, 
on the southwest coast of Borneo. Basing his evidence largely on a 
Portuguese report of 1514, published in 1892, and on corroborative 
notices especially in the Livro of 1516 of Duarte Barbosa, he concludes 
that the kingdom of Madjapahit cannot have succumbed entirely to 
Mohammedan domination until sometimes between 1516 and 1521. How- 
ever uncertain may be the date of the colonies in Borneo, they seem at 
least to have been much earlier than this time. Of. also Earl, p. 336 ; 
Raffles, ii, p. 171. Mohammedanism was introduced into Succadana on 
the West Coast of Borneo by Arabs from Palembang in Sumatra in 
1550. R. P. A. Dozy, Essai sur I'Mstoire de VIslamisme, Leiden 1879, 
p. 386, quoted by Arnold p. 316. Into Banjermassin on the South Coast 
in the sixteenth century from Dawak, one of the Mohammedan states 
that rose on the ruins of Madjapahit. J. Hageman, Beidrage tot de 
Geschiedenis van Borneo, Ts. Ind. t. L. vh, Deel vi, 1856, p. 236, quoted 
by Arnold, p. 316. 

1 0. J. Temminck, Coup d'Oeil general sur ks possessions neerlandaises 
dans I'Inde arcUpelagique, Leiden, 1846, p. 176; Leyden, ibid. app. p. 97; 
J. J. K. Enthoven, Bijdragen tot de Geographie van Borneo's Wester- Af- 
deeling, Leiden, 1902, pp. 132, 138, 158, 209; Veth, i, p. 193, following 
G. M. Muller, Proeve eener geschiedenis van een gedeelte the Westkust mn 
Borneo, Indische Bij, p. 124, puts the date of the coming of the first 
Mohammedan missionaries to Borneo at about 1550. 
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which had in the mean time become centers of Mohammedan 
propaganda. On the east coast of Borneo colonies were 
founded by the similar nation of Bugis, who migrated to 
Borneo both before and after the coming of Mohammedanism 
to their home country of Celebes about I6OO.1 

"We may take as a typical instance of the turn to Moham- 
medanism in Borneo the narrative, which comes to us from 
many sources, and is apparently as reliable as any hundred 
and fifty year old story of these regions can be, of the found- 
ing of one of the chief Mohammedan kingdoms of Borneo, 
that of Pontianak, the great Malay trading centre of to-day 
at the mouth of the Kapuas river. 

A fortune-hunting Arab, Seriff Hoesein ibn Ahmed al Kadri 
(I give Veth's Dutch orthography of the name) came to Matan, 
an ancient Javanese colony on the southwest coast of Borneo, 
in 1735. He found Mohammedanism already vaguely known 
there, strengthened it, instructed the people and was highly 
venerated. After a quarrel with the Sultan of Matan he fled 
to another Javanese-Malay colony, Mampawa, whose Sultan 
received him with open arms, built a mosque, gave him large 
control of his kingdom, and gave his daughter in marriage to 
the dashing handsome son of the Arab adventurer and a 
Dyak slave girl. This young half-savage-half- Arab, who never- 
theless bore his father's title of Seriff, at the age of twenty- 
two left his royal bride and started out to seek his fortune 
on the seas. After a wild career of piracy and audacious 
foreign trade, during the course of which he married the 
daughter of another Malay Sultan, engaged in opium trade, 
captured Chinese, English, French, and Dutch ships, he had 
amassed great wealth. Gathering about himself a band of 
Malay and Bugis followers of his own type, he came to the 
mouth of the Kapuas river and established himself with his 
retainers on a haunted island in the river, which gave him a 

1 Eouffaer, p. Ill; Earl, p. 310; Low, pp. 7, 18, 20—28; Dalton in 
Moor's Notices, pp. 55 — 67; Hunt in Keppel's Expedition to Borneo of 
H. M. S. Dido, 1846, p. 404; Bock, pp. 22— 26; England, HydrograpUc 
Office, Eastern Archipelago, London, 1890, ii, pp. 7, 296; for description 
of the up-river trading posts of the Malays, of. Molengraaf, Geological 
Expedition to Borneo, London, 1902, pp. 149, 150; and JSfieuwenhuis, In 
Centraal Borneo, Leiden 1900, i, p. 24. Arnold, p. 319, places the general 
adoption of Mohammedanism by the Bugis of Celebes at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 
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protected base from which to prey on trading prahus. The 
island was a shrewdly chosen location, not only for its accessi- 
bility to the sea and because its evil ghostly reputation secured 
him from attack, but it commanded the Kapuas river, the 
immense navigable artery, by which all the inland wealth of 
the whole western district of Borneo must come down to the 
sea. The Seriff Abdoe'r Rahman soon found it more profitable 
to give up piracy, turn into a respectable and pious Moslem, 
and become the protector instead of the assassin of traders, 
gaining his income by a levy on all boats using the river. 
He built a mosque, established the Mohammedan ritual, and 
made pious pilgrimages to the grave of his father, who had 
long before his death repudiated this scape-grace son. Thus 
was founded the Arab dynasty — racially half-Dyak — of the 
Malay kingdom of Pontianak.i 

And thus Mohammedanism came to the Kapuas river. It 
took it nearly one hundred years to extend its influence 
300 kUometers up river to the Malay settlements of the lake 
region. And the reason for that is again the jungle. It is 
only in recent years when the Dutch have opened up the 
country, and made not only more intercommunication between 
the different parts of the country, but also more contact with 
the outside world, that Mohammedanism has greatly spread 
in their provinces. 



> W. L. Ritter, Indische herinneringen, Amsterdam, 1843, pp. 192, 193, 
0. L. Hartmann, Algemeen verslag van de residentie Pontianak over 18S3 
pp. 2, 3 (unpublished MS.), van Lijnden, p. 601, MuUer, p. 346, and 
Tobias, p. 51, quoted by Veth, i, pp. 249—266; A. Pompe, Qesehiedenis 
der Nederlandsehe Overzeesche Bezittingm, 2nd ed. Schoonhaven 1872, p. 22.5; 
Leyden in Moor's Notices, pp. 101, 102. The town was afterwards named 
for the spectre of the haunted Island. So great was the fear of this 
place that the Arab founder had to shoot up the woods for two hours 
before he could persuade his men to land. Leyden gives Pontiana or 
Pontianak as "the name the Malays give to a spectre of the forests 
which appears in the form of a winged female," Moor's Notices, app. 
p. 102; according to Veth the pontianaks are ghosts of children who have 
never seen the light on account of the death of their mothers, or, more 
usually, the mothers themselves who have died in childbirth, and go 
about in lonely places naked with loose hair, and moaning (i, p. 14); in 
the, Malay Peninsula the pontianak is the ghost of all still-born child, 
while the ghost of a woman who dies in childbirth, the ghost that goes 
around with long floating hair is known as a langsuir. Both of these 
are supposed by the Peninsular Malays to be embodied in owls. Skeat, 
Malay Magic, pp. 325—327. 
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But to return for a moment to the earlier period. What 
effect had the establishment of the Malay and Bugis semi- 
ciYilized colonies, and their subsequent conversion to Moham- 
medanism upon the native savages who occupied Borneo 
previous to the coming of the sea-faring folk? Of the majority 
it may be said that it simply drove them back into their 
jungle, where in greater isolation than ever, they continue to 
live a wild free life of independence with aU their old habits 
of thought and custom, i Some were directly enslaved or con- 
quered by the Malays, or remained among them, intermarried 
with them and adopted their manner of life so as to become 
almost indistinguishable from them. Between the entirely 
independent and the entirely subjugated Dyaks are the tribes 
who are called in Dutch-Malay terminology "serah-plichtig" 
and "hasil-plichtig" Dyaks, who, keeping their own political 
organization and manner of life, pay as "hasil" or "serah" a 
certain proportion of their gains in primitive agriculture or 
jungle life to the Malay Mohammedan prince whom they 
acknowledge as overlord. The hold on these Dyaks of the 
Malay prince is very slight and may be repudiated by them 
entirely simply by going (in the next of their frequent movings 
of the village) over the boundary of the territory which he 
theoretically controls. It is of course only among the last two 
classes of Dyaks, the entirely amal gamated and semi-depend- 
ent, that we find any evidence of Mohammedanism at all; 
and how much influence it has had in any case seems to 
depend upon the extent to which the Dyaks have adopted 
the Malay habit of life.i 

1 "The aborigines, distributed by the geographical character of the 
region into numerous communities, have been further isolated by foreign 
rule and colonisation. The superior races have frequently turned their 
natural eminence into a means of oppression; and instead of drawing 
the natives forth from their barbarous haunts, have imprisoned them 
more deeply in their jungles." St. John, i, p. 18; cf. also Temminck, 
p. 135. Throughout this paper I have used the word Dyak in the widely- 
accepted though somewhat inexact sense as denoting all the native jungle 
tribes, as contrasted with the semi-civilized nations of later immigration. 
The Dyaks are not racially homogeneous, and probably represent several 
layers of migrations in the far distant past, but they have a certain 
cultural uniformity and may be classed as " aboriginal " in contrast with 
the Malays and Bugis and other comparatively recent colonists. 

The population of Borneo is estimated at 1,800,000, of whom only 
300,000 represent the Malays and other semi- civilized peoples. All the 
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I have attempted to analyse separately the Mohammedanism 
of the Malays, and that of the tribes of native descent who 
by conquest or commerce have come under Malay influence 
and given at least a nominal allegiance to Islam. But this 
is extremely difficult because the race nomenclature has become 
confused with a cultural one. All people, of whatever national- 
ity, who have adopted the stage of civilization and something 
of the dress and manner of the typical Malay coast dweller, 
are called Malays. Even, frequently, the classification is made 
religious, and since most Malays are Mohammedan, all Moham- 
medans are called Malays, — including Chinese, Dyaks, Klings, 
Arabs, Bugis, slaves from Sumbawa and elsewhere, Rayyats 
from Lingga, and even descendants of negro slaves brought 
here, as well as various racial mixtures of Malay with Arab, 



rest are Dyaks. Holbe, Hevue Anth., 1911, t^. 435; the Malays are founds 
with a very few exceptions, only along the courses of the great navigable 
rivers, and most of them are in the trading towns at the river mouths. 
For typical geographical location of some Malay settlements, cf. Enthoven, 
pp. 123, 126, 135—137, 148, 153, 176, 185, 189—193; Low, pp. 221, 350 to 
371; Bock, pp. 161, 162, 242, 243; Molengraaf, pp.43, 286—293; Brooke 
in Keppel, pp.43, 46, 52, 53; Brooke in Capt. R. N. Mundy, Narrative 
of Events in Borneo and Celebes, London 1848, i, pp. 193, 369; Sir Charles 
Brooke, Ten Years in Sarawak, London 1886, i, pp. 19, 22, 24; Maxwell, 
quoted by H. L. Roth, Natives of Sarawak and British North Borneo, i, 
p. 1. A very few Malays singly or in small groups are found wandering 
in the far interior, or living in Dyak villages. They are either individual 
adventurers who have gone to seek the jungle produce themselves, or 
fugitives from justice. A. W. Nieuwenhuis, Influence of changed conditions 
on the physical and psychical development of the population of Central 
Borneo. Proc. Koningkl. Acad. v. Wetensch. te Amsterdam, Mar. 1903, 
p, 12; ibid. Centraal Borneo, i, p. 4. Near the coast where there are 
gold, diamond and other mines, the Malays have forced the Dyaks to 
work for them in the mines. Elsewhere they have left the Dyaks to 
their old occupations and manner of life, contenting themselves with 
exacting tribute of rice and jungle products, and personal services at 
certain times, and further gaining from the Dyaks by forced trade at 
exorbitant prices. Observers agree in noting a marked difference in 
appearance and welfare between the absolutely free Dyaks of the interior, 
and those more or less subject to the Malays ; cf. Enthoven, pp. 142, 163, 
193, 217, 560, 561, 563, 667, 571, 672; Low, p. 17; S. Muller, ii, p. 385, 
quoted by Roth, i, p. 387 note; Earl, p. 318; Bock, pp. 210—211: Nieuwen- 
huis, Centraal Borneo, i, pp. 16, 20 ; Ida Pfeiffer, Meine Zweite Weltreiae, 
Engl. Transl. New York, 1866, pp. 76, 77, 96. 
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Dravidian, Dyak, Chinese, and OTen European. Malay is in 
Borneo the great amalgam of race, language, and ideas. * 

Nevertheless it is possible to make a rough dual classification 
of the nominal adherents of Islam into those who use entirely 
the Malay language, dress and manner of living, and those of 
Dyak Or part Dyak descent who keep to a greater or less 
extent the native economic conditions and manner of life. 

In general the faith of the Malays of Borneo represents 
what has been called "Indonesian Mohammedanism." There 
has been noted by scholars interested in this part of the world 
a type of religion extending all over the Malay Archipelago, 
nominally Mohammedan, which, while varying locally in many 
details, has enough homogeneity to be easily recognizable. 
Three influences, in Indonesia, have modified Mohammedanism 
and turned it into a definite religion of the region. They 
are: — 

1. The environment, which is geographically and economically 
similar for the coast peoples of many islands. 

2. Survivals of early "Indonesian" pre-Mohammedan ideas 
and customs, so strongly held that the new faith to be success- 
ful must either absorb or tolerate them. 

3. A generally prevalent mental attitude of primitive super- 
stitiousness. 

1 Veth, i, p. 179 gives the following striking description of the Malays 
in Borneo: "In den uitgestreksten zin begrijpt men thans onder dien 
namen alien, die de Mohammedaansche godsdienst hebben aangenomen : 
alia belijders van den Profeet van Mekka, al waren zij ook geheel of 
gedeeltelijk van Dajaksche of Chinesche afkorast, of zelfs uit aangebragte 
negerslaven geboren, worden, zoowel als de Arabieren van Pontianak, de 
Boeginezen van de Oostkust van Mampawa, de Javaansche en Klinga- 
lesche kolonisten in Sucoadana en Banjermassin, de slaven van Soembava 
en alders aangevoerd, en de Orang-laut of Rajats, van Lingga en Blitong 
herwaarts overgekomen, tot de Maleijers gerekend. Nogtans maken de 
Malaijers uit het Djohoresche rijk en zijne wijd verspreide volksplantingen 
afkomstig, over het algemeen het hoofd bestanddeel dezer gemengde 
bevolking uit, hetwelk op de geheele geamalgameerde massa, waarin 
slechts de Arabieren en Boeginezen eenige meerdere zelfstandigheid 
bewaard hebben, zijn stempel gedrukt heeft." Of. St. John, i, p. 198; 
Earl, p. 239—240. The so-called " Embahoe Malays " were originally 
Dyaks who were converted to Islam about 1850. Enthoven, p. 205. The 
Malay language is the same sort of composite as the people, containing 
words from Sanskrit, Persian, Singhalais, Tamoul, Arab, Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Dutch, etc., of. Holbe, op, cit., p. 431 ; Marsden, Malay Grammar, 
Introd. p. xviii. 
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Let us see how these three influences are exemplified in the 
religion of the Malays of Borneo. 

As elsewhere in the Archipelago, Mohammedanism gained 
its way in Borneo partly hy being already suited to the Malays' 
temperament and manner of life, and partly by cutting or 
stretching itself to the Procrustean bed where it did not 
already fit. The Malays of Borneo in the pre-Mohammedan 
era, like the coast peoples of many other islands, were already 
sea-faring traders, given to adventure and piracy. They built 
their own boats and travelled in them from port to port. 
Some of them were artisans and manufacturers, but the major- 
ity engaged in trade. They bartered their manufactures, their 
sea-products, and their imported goods to the natives for the 
local articles of value, which they carried in small boats to 
emporia where they could sell them to European and Asiatic 
merchants. This trade, which still continues, has sometimes 
netted the Malays as • high as 500 ^o profit. Before the 
European policing of the seas they added piracy, openly or 
secretely, to their sources of revenue, l 

The Arabs who came to their shores with greater skill as 
navigators, greater shrewdness as bargainers, and at least as 
great unscrupulousness as robbers, won for their religion the 
glory of superiority in the Malays' own characteristics.^ 

' The general articles of Malay trade past and present are described 
in Boyle, Adventures among the Dyaks of Borneo, London 1865, p. 106 
M. Buys, Twee Maanden op Borneo's Westkust, Leiden 1892, p. 8 
Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, i, p. 56; Brooke in Keppel, pp. 52, 53 
Low, pp. 26, 57, 117, 366. For description of the Malay method of trade 
with the natives; cf. Sir Spenser St. John, Life in The Forests of the 
Far East, London 1863, ii, p. 298; Ada Pryer, A Decade in Borneo; 
Moor's Notices, p. 6; Bock, pp. 87, 202, 203; Boyle, pp. 98, 321; Sir 
Charles Brooke, i, p. 46, ii, pp. 162, 164; Nieuwenhuis, In Centraal Borneo, 
i, pp. 16, 22, 24-26, 120, 129; Earl, p. 263. 

2 Crawfurd, i, p. 139; Holbe, Bevue Anthropologique, 1911, p. 430; 
Raffles, i, p. 259; Crawfurd, i, p. 139, says of the Arabs in the Archi- 
pelago, that "the genuine Arabs are spirited, fair and adventurous 
merchants. The mixed race is of a much less favorable character, and 
is considered as a supple intriguing, and dishonest class." It was very 
largely the half-breed Arabs who took the leadership of the Malays in 
Borneo, and directed piratical exploits. Cf. above p. 318 the account of 
the founding of the Arab dynasty of Pontianak. For their influence in 
Sarawak, cf. the Journal of Sir James Brooke in Keppel, pp. 54, 302, 
303, also Keppel, pp. 268, 269, and Low, pp. 189—191; for further ana- 
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With this prejudice in its favor, Mohammedanism easily 
won converts, especially as there were elements in it favorable 
to the peculiar local conditions. The confession of faith, un- 
doubtedly, in Borneo as in the Malay Peninsula and Acheh, 
was regarded less as a creed than a declaration of fealty. The 
Holy War against the infidel was held to justify their slave- 
hunting raids on the Dyaks of the interior, as well as piratical 
attacks on European vessels. The Hadjj across the partially 
familiar seas, became to this boat-building, sea-faring people 
immensely popular, giving the Hadjis not only prestige and 
honour on their return, but opportunities for a wider area of 
trade. The Hadjrj, among the Borneo Malays, as in Acheh, 
is one of the most faithfully kept of the precepts of Islam. A 
great portion of the ritual prayers is neglected, as not fitting 
in well with their life. The laws of trade of the Koran are 
ignored, as according to Snouck Hurgronje they have had to 
be in all modern trading communities. Mohammedanism was 
embraced eagerly just in so far as it fitted in with the habits 
of their life which had grown from the environment, i 

But to realise the close relation between the modifications 
of Mohammedanism and the economic status of the Malays 
we must differentiate the position and morals of the rich and 
poor Malays; the large merchants on the one hand, who are 
chiefly the princes and rulers; and on the other hand the 
fisherman and mechanics who are of a very difierent type. It 

lysis of the trade influence of the Arabs in the Archipelago; cf. Reinaud, 
Geographic d' Aboulfeda, Introduction, p. LIII, CCCLXXXIX ff., quoted 
by Veth, i, p. 246, and Veth, i, pp. 246, 248; St. John, i, pp. 177, 239. 

> In the Malay Peninsula the "Holy War" was held to justify the 
kidnapping of Sakai and Samang aborigenes. In Acheh, according to 
Snouck Hurgronje, it owes its popularity "to its harmonizing with their 
war-like and predatory pre-Mohammedan customs." In both these places 
the ritual prayers are very laxly observed. Wilkinson says of the Malay 
Peninsula that " it is hard for a clerk or mechanic to keep the fast or to 
find time for the pilgrimage to Mecca." But in Acheh, where voyages 
are the order of the day, as in the trading ports of Borneo, the Hadjj 
is popular. It is interesting to note how in diiferent nations and among 
different classes of society various precepts of Islam are accentuated or 
ignored as they fit in or clash with local conditions. In Acheh, as else- 
where in the Archipelago, the laws of trade and property are not those 
of the Koran, but of the Adat (native customary law). Snouck Hurgronje, 
ii, pp. 279, 304—309, 320, 337; R. J. Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, pp. 8, 
16, 17; Spenser St. John II, 325. 
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is the wealthy who exalt the Holy War and become Hadjis. 
In keeping with their lawless, irresponsible manner of life they 
are gamblers, opium eaters and hard drinkers. And they ignore 
the precepts which would interfere with these customs, though 
as a rule they draw the line at eating pork. It is naturally 
the powerful princes who have encouraged, if not started, the 
unorthodox deification of living and dead rulers. The Sultan 
of Kotei is supposed to have been descended from a god, who 
in answer to the supplication of a dweller of Kotei, came 
down to earth and married one of his children. From them 
descended all the rulers of Kotei. The following curious 
Chinese account from about the year 1618 shows the divine 
right of the early officials of Brunei: 

"In this country there is a temple in which three men are 
worshipped as deities, who were superintendents of public works 
and of the treasury at the time the country was founded; they 
fell in battle, and were buried together at this spot; a temple 
was erected over their tomb and when a merchant vessel 
arrives it must kill a cow or roast fowls, and offer at the 
same time melati and other flowers; if any man on the ship 
does not worship he becomes ill. When the people of the 
country go out trading, they make an offering of flowers, and 
when they come back, having made profit, they take two cocks, 
to whose feet they attach knives, and let them fight before the 
tomb; if one of these fowls is killed, they thank the deities 
for it, which is certainly very curious." * 

It must be remembered that this account was written at 
least 80 years after the country had become formally Moham- 
medan. Notice in this story the influence of the proverbial 
Malay love for cock-fighting. It is only the rich traders and 
rulers, again, who take advantage of the permission of poly- 
gamy, and only this small minority of the Mohammedans in 
Borneo seclude their women.2 



> W. P. Groeneveldt, Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca 
compiled from Chinese Sources, Batavia 1879 Miscallaneous Papers I, 
p. 224. 

2 "The riches of the country were formerly entirely in the hands 
of the sultan and other great pangerans," Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 188; 
Spenser St. John, ii, p. 271; where there are mines, coal, gold or dia- 
monds, these are owned by the princes. Enthoven, p. 165; Pfeiffer, p. 93. 
For the different classes of society, cf. Low, pp. 117—122; Brooke in 
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Among the poorer Malays of Borneo, on the other hand, 
the women go about the streets freely and unveiled. The 
position of women in many, if not all, places of the Archi- 
pelago seems to have been far higher under conditions of life 
of the pre-Mohammedan "adat". And the Mohammedan law 
on this point has been adopted only where changed conditions 
have paved the way for it. On the Lingga river in Borneo, 
where the Malays live in a village organized very much on 
the plan of the Dyaks', the chief, as is often the case in a 
Dy-ak village, was a woman. Where the conditions remained 
that led to freedom and prominence of women under the pre- 
Mohammedan code the orthodox theory of women's position 
has had little influence, i 

"With the poorer Malays, the artisan, small-trading and fish- 
ing class in Borneo, there was less incentive than among the 
more wealthy traders to adopt foreign customs, and among 
these people we shall find the chief stronghold of anti-Moham- 
medan ideas. Their Mohammedanism is a thin layer of ver- 
biage over a mass of native superstition. The rich rulers and 
merchants of Borneo have lost many of their native ideas 
through cosmopolitan contact, and have gained a superior 
intelligence in general as well as more knowledge of the mean- 
ing of Mohammedanism, both in their journeyings abroad and 

Keppel, p. 60. In parts of the country where there are fewer oppor- 
tunities for enrichment there is slighter difference between the ruling 
class and the subjects; cf. Enthoven, pp. 131, 138, 190—196. We find 
among different writers very conflicting accounts of the character of the 
Malays. Probably the apparent conflict is due to the fact that the 
particular class or social position of the Malays described is not given; 
cf. Rev. Andrew Horsburgh, Sketches in Borneo, 1858, p. 10; Brooke in 
Keppel, pp. 163, 295; Pfeiffer, p. 108; Low, pp. 127—137. The Moham- 
medan prince of Sekedau was rough, uncivilized, and a drunkard. In 
1867 a sultan of Sekedau died after only a few years' reign from "misuse 
of opium and strong drink." The prince of Silat who died in 1871 was 
given to opium. Enthoven, pp. 190, 677, 678. There seems to be no 
religious scruple against opium among the Malays of Borneo, and the 
princes, at least, drink wine freely, not always refraining even in public. 
Low, p. 126, Earl, p. 235. They do, however, seem to refrain from the 
use of pork. Bock, p. 31, note; Groenevelde, Notes on the Malay Archi- 
pelago and Malacca, compiled from Chinese sources, from Miscellaneous 
Papers, Batavia, 1879, i, p. 224., 

1 Ada Pryer, p. 123, probably generalizing from her experience of 
seeing women on the streets, says that women are never secluded in 
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in the schools of the Hadjis in Borneo, which are frequented 
by the wealthy only.i 

In general we may say that the economic conditions in 
Borneo, as elsewhere in the Archipelago, gave the Arab 
missionaries a ready hearing and led to an easy acceptance 
of at least a partial Mohammedanism. Like many other 
Indonesians, for economic purposes the Borneo Malays have 
exalted the Hadjj and the Holy "War; they have ignored most 
of the ritual prayers and the prohibitions of their much-loved 
drink, gambling and opium; and among them the position of 
women is determined more by local conditions than by Moham- 
medan theory. 

The second factor of Indonesian Mohammedanism — the sur- 
vival of Indonesian pre-Mohammedan customs — is exemplified 
in Borneo particularly among the lower class Malays who have 
a folk-lore and superstitions similar in many respects to those 
of the Malays in the Peninsula, Acheh, and other parts of 
Malasia. Characteristic of these are the customs of taboo, 
the idea of the semangat or vital spirit existing in things as 



Borneo, though Mohammedans. Low, p. 141, says that as in all Islamic 
countries the higher class women are secluded. Other writers agree 
that the Mohammedan women, not of the nobility, not only go about 
the streets freely, but do not even wear veils. Pfeifer, p. 47; Boyle, 
p. 17; Ida Pfeifer probably gets at the heart of the matter when she 
says that "The wives of persons of the higher class seldom go out; but 
this is merely from indolence and not to be attributed to any prohibition, 
for they may receive visitors at home." In other words the seclusion 
of women is a luxurious foreign fad, ill-adapted to the indigenous life, 
but practiced by those who can well afford it for the prestige it gives, 
as being possible only to the wealthy, and in accord with the religious 
teaching of the superior Arabs. The poorer women are too important 
factors in the economic life to bother about such things, religion or no 
religion. All through Malasia Mohammedanism has succeeded in establish- 
ing its dicta as to women only as the economic conditions were suitable. 
In the Malay Peninsula, according to the pre-Mohammedan " adat," the 
position of women was a high one. Mohammedanism reduced it "in 
theory." Wilkinson, p. 17. Even among the ruling class, in the settled 
semi-agricultural community of Acheh, women were not disqualified. 
Four female sovereigns in succession have occupied the throne of Acheh. 
In each case devout champions of Islam have praised them. Snouck 
Hurgronje, ii, p. 335. 

1 Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 38; Bock, pp. 254, 255; Spenser St. John, 
li, p. 298; Low, pp. 50, 54, 138, 153, 154, 158, 160. 
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well as people, and a curious custom of using rice stained 
yellow with turmeric in Tarious religious festivals, i 

One of tlie Malay customs noted by van den Berg as an 
anti-Mohammedan custom found among the Mohammedans all 
over the Archipelago including Borneo, and one naturally 
held to as strongly by the princes as the common people, is 
the possession of what the Dutch author calls "Uijksieraden," 
or insignia of office, consisting most often of weapons, the 
possession of which marks the rightful ruler. They are really 
fetiches which govern the possession of the throne and the 
fortunes of the kingdom. They are sometimes carried in war, 
oaths are sworn by them, and on occasions they are smeared 
with blood at sacrifices. The regard for these "rijksieraden" 
among the Borneo Malays is not unlike the feeling of the 
Dyaks for the head hunting relics, which are placed in front 
of the chief's door and must be touched only by the chief, 



• For instances of the Malay practice of taboo in Borneo, of. below 
p. 26. For taboo as practiced in the Malay Peninsula, of. Skeat, Mala?/ 
Magic, passim. The Achehnese speak of prohibitions binding on all 
men as "pamali," the general Malay word for taboo in Borneo and 
elsewhere. Snouck Hurgronje, i, p. 274. "The spirit of life — which 
according to the ancient Indonesian belief existed in all things, even in 
what wo should now consider inanimate objects — is known as the semen- 
gat." Wilkinson, Malay Beliefs, p. 49. 

The yellow rice was used by the Malays of Sarawak in a ceremony 
performed on the return of chiefs from a successful war expedition, and 
was supposed to give them equally good luck the next time. The old 
chief's three wives and female relatives came dressed in their best " Each 
of the ladies in succession taking a handful of yellow rice, threw it over 
us, repeating some mystical words, and dilating on our heroic deeds." 
Keppel, p. 289. Sir Charles Brooke records that a Pangeran (noble) 
scattered rice over him as thanksgiving for a safe return from'^a danger- 
ous journey. Brooke, i, p. 197. In the Malay Peninsula rice stained 
with turmeric is used for scattering over persons to be benefitted or 
strewing on the house floor. Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 76. In Acheh 
glutinous rice coloured yellow with turmeric is used for offerings at the 
tombs of saints and is a favorite dish at religious festivals. Snouck 
Hurgronje, i, p. 31 ; ii, p. 293 (notice how much farther the new religion 
has advanced in Acheh, the only place of those mentioned where the 
ceremony is given a Mohammedan interpretation). Two instances I have 
found of a ceremonial scattering of yellow rice among the Land Dyaks 
of Borneo. Brooke in Mundy, i, p. 335; Chalmers, O. P., p. 63, quoted 
by Roth, i, p. 248. 
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and which, like. the "rijksieraden" are regarded as having 
supernatural qualities. * 

Besides the survivals of pagan Malay ideas we find also in 
Borneo relics of other pre-Mohammedan influences, varying in 
the different localities. In the north there are evidences of 
a well-authenticated Chinese influence, in such legends as that 
of Mt. Kinahalu, the "Chinese widow," and other local ideas; 
also perhaps a trace of Chinese feeling in the fact that here, 
in contrast with other parts of Borneo where the graves of 
ancestors are notably neglected, the Mohammedans take great 
care of ancestral tombs and make pious pilgrimages to them. 2 

' L. W. 0. Van den Berg. De Mohammedaansche Vorsten in Neder- 
landsch-Indie, pp. 72, 73. The Javanese name for these is Oepatjara, 
the Malay, Kabesaran or Alat Karadjan, the Macassar, Kalompawang, 
and the Bugis, Aradjang. The Rijksieraden of Sanggau, on the West 
coast of Borneo consist of a kris, a sword of European make, a lancei 
a gong and a swivel gun, Bakker, Set Rijk Sanggau, in Tijdsehrift 
voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Volhenkunde, 1884, p. 374, quoted by van 
den Berg, p. 79. Those of Kotaringin on the South Coast seem to be 
very numerous, some of the chief are two ebony chairs, swords and 
lances, some pieces of iron supposed to come from Madjapahit and a 
couple of large porcelain jars of Japanese or Chinese make, Pijnappel, 
Tijdsehrift voor Indische Taal-, Land- en Yolkenkunde, 1860, p. 281, 
quoted by van den Berg, p. 79. These Chinese jars, many of them of 
great antiquity, are valued at enormously high jirices all over Borneo. 
They are held in reverence by Malays and Dyaks alike, and are supposed 
to possess supernatural powers. In the Malay kingdom of Semitau, on 
the Kapuas river in western Borneo, the royal insignia consist of a kris, 
said to have come from Madjapahit with the original settlers, a "ping- 
gau", or earthen dish, to which four very little dishes, "anak pinggau", 
belong, and a pinggau half a meter in diameter with three anak pinggau. 
The pinggaus are kept in the ground except on special occasions when 
they are shown to the people, and then must not be kept above ground 
more than one day, or a great hurricane will burst over the country. 
The little dishes must always be buried on the same side of the mother 
dish, otherwise they have power to turn themselves around. Enthoven, 
p. 139. The burying of valuable articles for safety is common all over 
Borneo especially among the Dyaks. For the Dyak regard for the heads 
of slain enemies as the insignia of office of the chiefs, possessing super- 
natural power and to be touched only by certain individuals, cf. Brooke 
in Keppel, p. 54, and Dr. "Wm. Purness, Home Life of the Head Hunters, 
p. 65; for regard of royal regalia in the Malay Penin., cf. Skeat, Malay 
Magic, pp. 23—29. 

2 J. Marrat, The Land of the Dyaks, London 1891, p. 8; Dalrymple, 
p. 41 and Earl, p. 304, quoted by Both, i, p. 304; Spenser St. John, ii, 
pp. 284, 332; Earl, p. 317; Low, p. 126. 
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Another foreign nation, the Hindu-Javan kingdom of Madja- 
pahit has left material and cultural evidences of its former 
colonies all around the west, south and southeast coasts of 
Borneo. Strong Hindu-Javan influence can be traced in the 
Mohammedanism of the Malays in these districts of Borneo 
to-day.' 

Of nearly all these survivals of a pre-Mohammedan era, I 
believe it can be said that they either have some economic 
reason in the present manner of life of the people, or that at 
one time there has been an economic reason for them so 
strong that they have survived by the force of that impetus. 
A curious instance of the latter case is the taboo on cow's 
mUk in Sarawak, where until a few years ago men still dated 
events from " the days of the Hindus." The Malays here, like 
the Dyaks, do not use the milk or butter of the cow. Con- 
cerning the Dyak custom Sir Hugh Low says "Their not 
using the milk and butter of the cow, in which the Hindus 
delight, has been accounted for by the supposition that at the 
first introduction of the animal into Java, from whence it 
came to Borneo, this was a precautionary measure to encourage 
the breed, by not depriving the calves of their natural susten- 
ance." It may be mentioned that cows are still scarce in 
Sarawak where the pasture land is limited.^ 

Thus in Borneo the earlier ideas which survive and modify 
Mohammedanism are, everywhere their wide -spread typical 
Malay beliefs, with, in certain localities, remnants of influence 
of Hindu-Javan and Chinese colonies. 

Of the third factor producing Indonesian Mohammedanism 

1 Of. above p. 4 note 2. Traces of Hindu-Javan influence can be 
found equally prevalent among the Malays and Dyaks of the regions of 
the former colonies of Madjapahit. Denison, Jottings of a Tour among 
the Land Dyaks of Upper Sarawak, Oh. i, thinks that the Land Dyaks 
are the descendants of the Madjapahit colonists on the west coast of 
Borneo who were driven inland by the introduction of Mohammedanism 
in 1559. While this may possibly be true, there are many considerations 
which point to its improbability, and I do not believe that the evidence 
at present justifies us in presuming this origin of the Land Dyaks. 

2 Low, p. 267; In the Memoirs of a Malayan Family, a Malay Ms. 
of cir. 1760, translated and published by Marsden in 1830, a ceremony 
is described which implies that the Sumatran savage tribes did not drink 
milk though they had cows. Marsden comments on this that the natives 
of the Malay Islands neither drink milk nor make butter, p. 10. 
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— a mentality more primitive than that of the orthodox Arab 
teachers — we may fairly say that it has had more effect than 
the actual definite survivals of ancient customs in producing anti- 
Mohammedan ideas and distortions of Mohammedan customs. 
The Malays are described as being, with few exceptions, very 
superstitious and of a lower grade of civilization and intelligence 
than the Arabs. We have seen that on the whole Moham- 
medanism has changed their life less than their life has changed 
Mohammedanism. 

Except in the case of a few individuals who have become 
wealthy and educated the new faith did not bring any revo- 
lutionary conditions which would alter the general mentality 
of the people. Most of the Malays are still in their mental 
attitude toward the outside world on the stage of animism 
and magic. The occult powers hold the same sway over their 
lives as they do over those of the Dyaks. 

Comparing Malay magic as found in various parts of Indo- 
nesia with the magic of the Borneo Dyaks, it is doubtful 
whether there is greater similarity in the divination and in- 
cantations of the Dyaks and those of the Malays than arises 
from the fact that both peoples are below the intellectual 
attainments that show a reign of law and preclude super- 
stitions. We find all over the world certain general forms of 
sympathetic magic, belief in charms etc. wherever there is a 
primitive stage of intellect and civilization. As the Malay 
civilization is wider in scope and more complex than the Dyak, 
so their magic is a little less naive and crude. The Malay is 
perhaps more akin to the folk-lore of early Europe, the Dyak 
like that of more primitive peoples. 

But besides the general practices of magic and taboo, and 
an animistic theory of nature, there are certain definite ideas 
and customs of the Borneo Malay Mohammedans which cor- 
respond remarkably closely to those of the Dyaks. We must 
consider these special local modifications of Islam in addition 
to those characteristic of Indonesian Mohammedanism in 
general. 

In regard to these customs the question of interest is, did 
the Malays bring them to the Dyaks? or are they of Borneo 
origin? i 

1 Furness in his Folk-lore in Borneo, p. 10, says that the Dyaks are 
"closely akin in every respect to the Malays, and no doubt adopted the 

22* 
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I do not believe that that question can be answered pos- 
itively in the present state of our knowledge. We can only 
say this much: — 

1. Analysis will show them to be admirably adapted to the 
Dyak method of life. 

2. The more the Malays live like Dyaks, the more of these 
customs do they have, and the more does their Moham- 
medanism become merely nominal. 

3. They are not found among the Malays who are foreign 
traders so much as among those whose occupation keeps them 
close to the local environment. 

4. They are not only practiced near the coast, but are 
customs characteristic also of the Dyak tribes of the far in- 
terior least affected by Malay influence. 

Some of these customs concern the taking of omens from 
the cries of animals and the flight of birds; the taboo of the 
flesh of certain animals, especially deer; harvest taboos similar 
to those of the Dyaks in the few localities where the Malays 
practice any agriculture; taboos for illness and in case of death; 
women sorcerers and "doctors" who under the name of "Bayoh" 
perform the same functions among the Malay Mohammedans 
of Sarawak' that the "Manangs" do among the Dyaks. The 
same sort of objects are used as charms as among the Dyaks. 
An account is given of a Malay Sultan who permitted in his 
palace a three day ceremony to "drive away Satan" partic- 
ipated in by Malays and Dyaks together, in which women 
took the prominent part they customarily hold in Dyak 
ritual. 1 



traditions which were rife among the Malays both before and after the 
latter became converted to Mohammedanism." On the other hand Sir 
Charles Brooke who spent many years among the Malays and Dyaks of 
Sarawak says of the Malays that "since their arrival they have been 
mixed with the Dyak and Malanau populations adopting many of their 
customs and much of their language," i, p. 45. 

1 Bock, pp. 32, 49, 110—112, 198, 230. "The Malays also have their 
manangs, who are called Bayoh, while the ceremony is Berasik, but I 
believe the better instructed Mahometans consider the practice of it al- 
together inconsistent with the true religion of Islam," Perham, Journal 
of the Straits Asiatic Society, 19, quoted by Roth, i, p. 282. The pelan- 
dok, or mouse-deer is an omen animal in Borneo of Malays, Milanaus, 
Sea Dyaks and Kalamantans, whose warnings must be rigorously heeded. 
The mouse-deer figures in some of the folk-stories of the Malay Pen- 
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Some of the Malays, like the Dyaks, place wooden figures 
outside their houses to keep oE evil spirits. The Malays have 
a custom which they call "Bertapar", corresponding to the 
Dyak "Nampok", in which a man goes out alone to a mount- 
ain and spends the night alone on its summit, coming back 
with great power from the spirits. Malay parents give feasts 
to their relations to celebrate the different periods in their 
sons' education, and for a lesser festival kill a fowl, for a 
greater one goats, buffalo or deer. This is exactly the way 
the Dyaks use the ordinarily forbidden animals in festivals, 
for a lesser occasion fowls, the larger ones for a greater one. 
The Dyaks use pigs ceremonially, however, where the Moham- 
medans use goats and buffalo. In both cases the reason is 
undoubtedly the same, the comparative scarcity of fowls, the 
greater scarcity of flesh, i 

When the Malays lead the Dyaks on piratical expeditions, 
they no less than the head hunters take pride and delight in 
the captured heads of the enemies. Though Sir Charles Brooke 
says that "they do not place them in their houses nor attach 
any superstitious ideas to them," we have evidence that the 
Malays have a very sincere regard for the "pantaks" or sacred 
enclosures to which the Dyaks bring the heads after an ex- 
pedition to perform the first rites over them; and believe with 
the Dyaks that "whoever does the least damage to any of the 



insula, but I do not find any record of the sort of superstitious regard 
in which it is held in Borneo; of. Skeat, Malay Magic, pp. 179, 318. Of 
the Borneo Malays Haddon says, "A Malay told me: if a Sarawak Malay 
was striking a light in the evening in his house and a pelandok made a 
noise at the same time the whole family would have to leave the house 
for three days; should they not do so the house would catch fire and 
be burned down, or sickness or other calamity would overtake them," 
p. 386. A Kalamantan chief "resolutely refused to proceed on a journey 
through the jungle when a mouse-deer (Plandok) crossed his path, and 
he will not eat this deer at any time." Hose & McDougall, Journal of 
the Anthropological Society, 1901, p. 193. Of the Sea Dyaks Perham 
says, " If the cry of a deer, a pelandok, or a gazelle be heard, or if a rat 
crosses the path before you on your way to the farm, a day's rest will 
be necessary ; or you will cut yourself, get ill, or suffer by failure of the 
crop." Perham, Journal of the Straits Asiatic Society, 10, quoted by 
Both, i, p. 193. 

I Bock, p. 32; Low, pp. 139, 140; Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 166, quoted 
by Both, i, p. 287; Sir Spenser St. John, i, pp. 143, 144. 
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wooden figures will be attacked by evil spirits and shortly 
die."i 

Sometimes the Malays teU a story to try to bring their 
superstitions under the guise of Mohammedan lore. The padi- 
birds, — those birds of omen which frequent the rice-fields, roost 
together in large numbers, and are said to build nests in the 
high jungle not easily found or seen, — figure in a tale which 
is a typical medley. The Malays say that these birds do not 
breed like other birds in the jungle, but about the houses of 
happy invisible beings called Orang Ka-benuar-an, "people of 
truthfulness", sylvan spirits who care for the seasons of flowers 
and fruits. The great Mahomet came and all the angels of 
heaven except the rebel Eblis protected his faith. Eblis went 
to the Orang Ka-benuar-an and persuaded them to cease 
being woodland spirits and follow him and he would make 
them angels. Allah's punishment for listening to the evil angel 
Eblis was that the Orang Ka-benuar-an must become invisible 
and no more go among men. But he let them have one bird 
to live with them and be their messenger to men and they 
chose the padi-bird. All the omen birds are regarded by the 
Dyaks as messengers sent by the good spirits to men.2 

"Whenever the Malays do the same things that the Dyaks 
do, and are subject to the same influences, we find them, 
without regard to their Mohammedanism, holding the same 
superstitions as their Dyak companions. In many places, for 
instance, the Malays living on rivers have become expert 
canoeists, an activity in which the Dyaks excel, and here they 
have the same superstition as the Dyaks about the bad luck 
consequent upon holding the paddle in a certain way. 3 

A few instances may be given also of notions that are 
purely local and due to the impression of some out-of-the-way 
experience. On one river the Malays worship the same rocks 
and hill-spirits as do the neighboring Dyaks. The water of 
one small river is considered sacred alike by Malays and Dyaks, 
and healing properties are attributed to it. At a spot on the 
Sarawak where some Chinese insurgents were fearfully cut up. 



1 Brooke in Keppel, p. 173; Pfeiffer, p. 89. 

2 From a verbal account given by a Malay, Motley, Contributions to 
the Natural Eistory of Labuan, London 1855, pp. 36—38. 

3 Sir Spenser St. John, ii, p. 262; Sir Charles Brooke, ii, p. 2; Haddon, 
p. 286; Nieuwenhuis, Centraal Borneo, i, p. 23. 
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twenty years after the event the Malays would not bring their 
boats at night for fear of ghosts. A purely local custom on 
the island of Talang-Talang, where the Malays make a living 
by collecting turtle eggs, is the magic practice resorted to by 
the Hadji in charge of the place to make the turtles lay. It 
consists of feasting, decorating the sands with flags, and after 
this is done tabooing the vicinity to strangers, — a very practical 
provision this last, as the turtles will not lay if disturbed, and 
moreover strangers who do not come cannot steal. Dyaks and 
Malays alike attribute magic power to gold dust, that beautiful, 
valuable thing which the searcher may with good luck pick up 
out of some of the river beds. The Dyaks scatter it on their 
fields to bring good harvests. The Malays shake it in their 
girls' heads to procure a luxuriant crop of hair. Malays and 
Dyaks, not far apart in their general mental development, have 
received similar impressions from their surroundings and in- 
corporated them into their different religions.* 

The Malay Mohammedans show the same tendency as do 
the Dyaks to attribute supernatural powers to Europeans who 
excite their sense of wonder or affect their interests for good 
or ill. Ida Pfeiffer's immunity from danger in passing through 
hostile countries, her pedestrian prowess, and her strangeness 
made the Mohammedan Malays, no less than the Dyaks regard 
her as a kind of demigod. The Malays of Brunei attributed 
a cholera epidemic to a phantom Spanish vessel seen in the 
river the night before the epidemic broke out, a theory which 
illustrated, according to Sir Spenser St. John, the traditional 
hatred of the Spaniards with whom in olden times the kingdom 
of Brunei had constant feuds. The Dyaks deified the friendly 
Sir James Brooke, and invoked his presence at their harvest 
feasts; the Malays, when in 1881 a flood stopped just short 
of his statue, took it for a manifestation of the will of God 
that they shoidd respect the descendants of Sir James Brooke 
as the flood respected his statue. In this instance the Moham- 

« Gomes, Gospel Mission, July 1865, pp. 105 — 111, quoted by Roth, i, 
p. 355; Boyle, pp. 49—50; Book, p. 112; Denison, chapter IV; Sir Spenser 
St. John, ii, pp. 264, 325; Brooke in Keppel, p. 113; Ibid, in Mundy, i, 
p. 304; Sir Charles Brooke, i, p. 265; Low, p. 118. The Malays who live 
in the region of Mt. Tiloeng, which is held very sacred by the Dyaks, 
even after they have been converted to Mohammedanism, are said to 
" bestow a certain reverence on it." Molengraaf, p. 47, 62. 
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medans (of a sophisticated coast town by the way) are less 
frankly pagan than in some other cases we have been noting, 
and deification is cloaked under a mere "sign of the will of 
God."i 

A higher name or phrase will often cover a multitude of 
primitive superstitions, which nevertheless retain their own 
true character. For this reason we cannot regard it as proof 
of Malay origin that many Dyak customs of the far interior 
are called by words of the Malay language, such as the taboo, 
which is known in many parts of Borneo as "pamali" the 
name applied to taboo by Malays in all parts of the Archi- 
pelago. Taboo is too wide-spread an institution to be con- 
sidered peculiarly Malay. And the special forms of it found 
in Borneo are, as I have pointed out in previous studies, 
eminently adapted to the immediate environment. Because 
the Malay language is easily learned and has spread com- 
mercially everywhere Malay names for things and spirits are 
prevalent in the religious nomenclature of the various native 
tribes. It does not necessarily follow that Malay ideas have 
gone with the names. For instance the Dyaks of Kotei 
believe in a supreme being known as Mahatara, Hatalla, or 
Allah. From the first name we might infer that the belief 
had at least a relationship to Hindu ideas, from the second 
to Arabic. But the belief in a chief god can hardly be proved 
a foreign acquisition by these names, for the same belief is 
found among Dyak tribes in many parts of Borneo, and the 
deity is called by various names not suggestive of either of 
these foreign influences. The chief god is known in different 
regions as Juwata (thought to be probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit Dewata), Tuppa, Sang Jang, Laki Tenangan, 
Batara, Totadungan, Balli Penyalong, and Ipu. It seems more 
than probable that usually when a Malay term appears in the 
Dyak religion it is merely an application of a foreign word to 
already existing ideas. 2 

1 Pfeiffer, p. 94; Sir S. Spenser St. John, i, pp. 291, 292; Dr. A. Piton, 
Un Voyage a Borneo, Paris, 1888, p. 7. 

2 Among the Land Dyaks the terms pamali and porich seem both to 
be used for taboo, probably with slightly varying significance. Low, 
p. 260 ; Chalmers in Grant's Tour, quoted by Roth, i, p. 388. For the 
names of the Supreme Being among the different tribes; of. St. John, i, 
p. 110; ibid, in Transactions of the Ethnological Society, ii, p. 242; Bock, 
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If the likeness of religious customs on the part of nominally 
Mohammedan Malays and Dyaks is to be explained by the 
theory that the Malays before their conversion brought these 
customs to the Dyaks from the Peninsula, we shall have to 
have some further argument in favor of the supposition than 
the occasional appearance of a Malay term in the Dyak ritual 
or pantheon. I think it much more likely that most of the 
customs, at least, are of native origin and were followed by 
the Malays because they were in accord with the local atmo- 
sphere and method of life which the Malays must to a certain 
extent adopt. 

It is the up-river Malays, settled, unlike most of their nation, 
in Dyak-like agricultural villages, among whom we find the 
harvest taboos. The utility of these to the Dyaks I have 
already discussed in a previous paper, i For the taboos on 
eating the flesh of certain animals there would be the same 
practical reasons among the Malays as among the Dyaks. In 
the common experiences of piratical expeditions it is only 
natural that the Malays should come to have at least a regard 
for the tokens of prowess — the heads of the slain victims — and 
share the Dyaks' superstitious attitude toward them. In short 
when the Malays live like Dyaks they think like Dyaks. 

It is hard to tell where the Mohammedan Malays end and 
the pagan Dyaks begin. They shade into one another like 
red into yellow. The extremes are easily distinguishable. But 
where shall we classify the various depths of orange? 

There is a legend of an old Dyak chief of mighty strength 
who left seven sons. The oldest promised to remain Dyak 
and support his brothers, the youngest followed his father as 
chief of the Dyaks, while the remaining five became founders 
of five Malay states. The Malays use this story to explain 
why they have a right to live at the expense of the Dyaks. 
It shows to the reader the extreme haziness of race distinctions, 
even in the minds of the natives themselves, where the two 
manners of life have amalgamated. 2 

p. 231; Brooke in Keppel, p. 328; Low, p. 249; De Orespigny, Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, v, p. 35, quoted by Roth, i, p. 219; Miiller, 
ii, p. 366, quoted by Eoth, i, p. 217 note; Hose and McDougall, J. A. I., 
1901, pp. 176, 189. 

1 /. A. 0. S., vol. 29, pp. 247 ff. 

2 W. 0. van der Meulen, quoted by Enthoven, pp, 671, 672. 
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The key to understanding the situation is I think best 
given by the tribes of obviously Dyak origin whose history 
from the time previoxis to their conversion to Mohammedanism 
is well known. One tribe of these on a branch of the Kapuas 
river is known as the "Embahoe Malays". They are Dyaks 
who within the last fifty years have been converted to Moham- 
medanism. They have simply taken the oath of fealty to 
Allah and Mohammed, at the urgence of their Malay over- 
lord, and added to their old customs some Mohammedan ritual 
and a few brass cannon. They continue in a un«hanged 
environment and gain a living in all their old Dyaks ways, 
and they have dropped none of their Dyak festivals and spirit- 
worship. They are head-hunters and openly eat pork and 
drink arrack, i 

The next step in Mohammedanizing is to give up pork. 
The pig is a potent factor in Dyak life, not to be dispensed 
with without a change of economy. And we are hardly sur- 
prised to learn that the Malay dress and other characteristics 
distinguished the Dyak converts on the Rejang river who went 
as far as giving up the festal use of the pig. In British North 
Borneo the inhabitants of the Kinabatangan river shade from 
the pagans of the upper river to the Dyak Mohammedans by 
giving up pork as they get nearer to the coast and to the Malay 
way of living. Analysis of the customs of the native Moham- 
medans shows that there is much native and little Moham- 
medan in the up-river districts, where the conversion has 
taken place through the agency of isolated missionaries and 
traders, and where there has been no real change of environ- 
ment or incentive to adopt the Malay method of life. The 
more thorough-going adoption of Mohammedan principles occurs 
only in the villages nearer the coast where the coming of 
Malay traders and Europeans has changed the natives' real 
economic environment. 2 



1 Enthoven, pp. 205—207. 

2 Sir Spenser St. John, i, p. 46; Ada Pryer, p. 80; Low, p. 338; Boyle, 
pp. 28, 319; Enthoven, pp. 169 — 171. Of. also Enthoven's account of the 
Sintang "Malays" of the Upper Kapuas, of at least partially Dyak 
origin, who living up-river in an environment like the Dyaks', although 
Mohammedans keep to most of the Dyak customs, pp. 563ff. For further 
accounts of various degrees of conversion and adoption of Malay method 
of life, cf. Earl, pp. 271, 272; Nieuwenhuis, Quer durch Borneo, i, p. 51; 
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A description of what one might call this cultural con- 
version of the natives is given by Holhe in a recent article 
in the Revue Anthropologique. He describes the houses of a 
"Malay" village between the Kapuas river and Landak as 
constructed Malay fashion. The people are Mohammedan, 
have cows and no pigs, but resemble the Dyaks of the region. 
"Quand un Dyak deserte le kampong paternel, vient a un 
centre Malayou et prononce le formule: La ila hill' Allah . . . 
il devient Malais du coup."* 

I have taken my instances of Dyak conversion from the 
tribes of three great rivers, those arteries by which Moham- 
medanism and the Malays have penetrated at certain points 
toward the interior of the island. It is important to note 
that the farther up-river we go, the more closely does the 
manner of life of both Malays and natives necessarily approach 
the primitive jungle type, and the more loosely are the precepts 
of Islam followed by both Malays and native converts. There 
are far fewer Hadji from among the up-river people, and those 
who do go to Mecca are little respected on their return. 2 

Among the Malays of the coast towns, however, especially 
the ports trading constantly with Europe and Asia, where 
European influence has made the environment more cosmo- 
politan than Bornean, we find greater power of the generally 
familiar customs of Islam. There are mosques and prayers; 
there is verbal knowledge of the Koran, even if it is only used 
to determine the ceremonial of marriages and burials, or recited 



Cator, p. 57; Sir R. Aloock, Handbook of British North Borneo, London, 
Colonial Exhibition, 1886, p. 37. Among the Milanaus, whose peculiar 
opportunities for sago trade has made their Malayanisation fairly com- 
plete in many localities, an old custom to be given up was that of 
human sacrifice. This seems also to have prevailed at some time in other 
parts of Borneo. Spenser St. John, i, p. 46; Journal of the Straits Asiatic 
Society, 10. p. 182, quoted by Roth, i, p. 157; Low, p. 335, quoted by 
Roth, i, p. 157; Veth, ii, p. 321. 

' Holbe, Revue Anthropologique, 1911, p. 433. 

5 Enthoven, p. 567. For descriptions of the Malay and Dyak up-river 
agricultural communities, of. Nieuwenhuis, Centraal Borneo, i, pp. 19, 20; 
Bock, p. 49; Enthoven, pp. 131 — 134, 176 — 180. Low says of the coast 
Malays that " they seldom apply themselves to gardening or agriculture, 
trusting entirely for their supplies of rice and fruits to the industrious 
Dyaks of the interior, and to the Chinese gardens in the town for the 
vegetables they require," p, 160, 
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uncomprehendingly as a charm to keep off evil spirits; there 
are numerous Hadjis who return to great respect and to be 
reverently addressed by the title of Tuan-ku; and there is 
some observance of the month of Ramadhan. In Sarawak, 
particularly, the competition of Christian missions greatly in- 
creased the zeal and strictness of Mohammedanism. There 
was a noticeable pulling away from superstitions and toning 
up of the tenets of Islam after the establishment of a Christian 
mission in 1840.' 

In the ports, too, the Malays are kept stirred up by the 
Arabs. These have never come to Borneo in any numbers, 
but have been individual Hadjis and MoUahs, come to arouse 
the zeal of the converts, and they have been adventurers in- 
citing, until repressed by Europeans, to plunder by land and 
sea in the name of the Holy war. They are for the most 
part found as individuals ruling by force of intellect and 
leadership over a village of followers and slaves. They all 
claim and receive the title of Seriif.2 

Two classes of Mohammedans in Borneo yet remain to be 
mentioned, the Chinese, who are included in enumerations of 
Mohammedans but concerning whose religious customs I have 
not enough material to speak intelligently; and the Klings, a 
small number of colonists or merchants from India, who have 
in Sarawak their separate mosque of the Shiah sect which 
stands alongside of the Arabian Sunnis' without the usual 
antagonism. The number and influence of the Klings is so 
small as not to be, so far as I have been able to find out, a 
real factor.' 

1 Sir Charles Brooke, i, pp. 77, 78, 331, 360; Bock, p. 25; Keppel, 
p. 266; Boyle, pp. 131, 173; Miss Quigley in Missionary Review of the 
World, June 1907, p. 442, Low, pp. 123, 129. 

2 Holbe, loc. cit., p. 430; Brooke in Mundy, i, pp. 362, 364; Boyle, 
p. 298; Keppel, p. 269; Veth, i, p. 248; Low says that the serififs "have 
always been held in high consideration. They are always addressed by 
the title of Tuan-ku, or 'your highness,' and on state days and festivals 
occupy a position more eminent than that of the highest hereditary 
nobles," p. 123. For the real intellectual and economic leadership which 
supports this prestige, of. accounts of the Arabs above p. 323. In Acheh 
"Teungku" is the title given to all "who either hold an office in con- 
nection with religion or distinguish themselves from the common herd 
by superior knowledge or more strict observance of religious laws." 
Snouck Hurgronje, i, p. 70. 

3 Low. p. 126, 93 fi. 
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The Malays' purpose in converting the Dyaks, besides their 
mere religious zeal for converts, was to establish a basis for 
allegiance on which to build their political overlordship. More 
often than conquering the natives by force of arms, they would 
trade with them, convert them to Islam and then take tribute 
from them. The inducement for the Dyaks was that a man 
by adopting the Malay religion and manner of life could raise 
himself to the status of the superior, dominant race. The 
Malays made conversion easy by requiring nothing of the 
Dyaks that conflicted with their customs. As we have seen, 
however, near the coast where surroundings were more favor- 
able to the Malay method of life than the Dyak, the Dyak 
customs dropped of their own accord. > 

All this, it must be remembered, applies to a very small 
portion of the Dyaks,— only those of the navigable rivers 
frequented by the Malays. The tribes who were protected 
far in the jungle, or who fled before the coming of the intruders 
to the tributaries and upper waters beyond the point of easy 
navigation, have preserved their resources as well as their 
customs untouched, and have a far better lot than their subject 
neighbors. 

Their seclusion is, however, not likely to be long-lived. 
Within recent years there has been a rapid opening up of 
the country by Europeans, both Dutch and English.^ The 
result has been a vast increase, even within the last decade 
of valuable material for knowledge of the people of the interior. 
Not only has the material increased in mass but there is a 
steady growth of reliability of observation as well as a more 
systematic method of presenting the results. Taking the 
sequence from the mediaeval travellers' tales; through the 

1 H. "W. Mutinghe, J)^ Bevestinging van het Nederlandsch Gezag op 
Borneo in Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indie, 1850, D. II, p. 164, Craw- 
furd, Malat/ Grammar, i, p. LXXXII, van Lijnden, Aanteelcining over 
de landen van het stroomgehied der Kapoeas in Natuurhundig Tijd- 
schrift voor Ned.-Indie, 1851, pp. 584, 601, quoted by Veth, ii, p. 322; 
Bnthoven, p. 209; van Meulen, quoted by Enthoven, p. 673; Bock, 
pp. 64, 232. 

2 Nieuwenhuis, Influence of changed conditions, etc., p. 5; Buys, p. 139; 
Bock, writing in 1881 said of some of the up-river tribes of southern 
Borneo, " They would not even see a Malay, and always remained in the 
densest part of the forest where it was impossible to track them without 
a guide," p. 69. 
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abundance of popular literary generalizations which appeared 
about 1850 when the dramatic suppression of piracy had caught 
the attention of Europe; down to the accounts of scientific 
exploring expeditions of recent years, we find a steady develop- 
ment of completeness and systematic presentation of material, 
as well as vast increase in the amount of actual knowledge 
of the country. 

Even yet the accounts we have of the Malay and Dyak 
Mohammedans in Borneo are too fragmentary to make any 
theoretical analysis of them definitely conclusive. They are 
sufficiently striking to be very suggestive. Within the next 
ten or fifteen years, as the material is coming in, it should be 
possible to make a comparative and schematic analysis of 
local conditions, which I believe will prove of great theoretic 
significance. 

From the notes I have collected here I have formulated 
tentatively five principles of borrowing, several of them well 
recognized by writers on the history of religion, though seldom 
definitely stated. 

A new religion is accepted: — 

1. In so far as it fits in with the already existing ideals of 
the people. 

In accord with this principle the Malays accepted that part 
of Mohammedanism which fit in with the trend of their habits 
and customs. The especial precepts which they accentuated 
were the pilgrimage to Mecca and the Holy War, both of 
which furthered their ideals of trade and of piracy. 

A new religion is accepted: — 

2. In so far as it does not enforce precepts which are anta- 
gonistic to the peoples' ideals or unsuitable to the economic 
conditions. 

We have seen how the ritual prayers, the prohibitions 
of drink gambling and opium, and the laws of trade and 
property of the Koran were ignored by the Borneo Malays 
when their habits or the local conditions made strongly 
against them, and how the position of the Malay women 
was determined more by their economic status than by ortho- 
dox Moslim theory. 

If, then, it made so little change, why did even the nominal 
conversion take place? It was because Mohammedanism in 
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Borneo fulfilled the indispensable condition to the introduction 
of a foreign faith, our third principle, viz; — that 
A new religion is accepted : — 

3. "When the new ideas offer better prospects than the 
people's old religion for success and happiness under the exist- 
ing conditions. 

The Hadjj, the Holy War, the comradeship in the bonds 
of a common allegiance with foreign traders all offered wider 
scope for the Malays' ambitions. 

Our fourth principle is that 

A new religion is accepted: — 

4. In so far as the forces that bring the foreign faith also 
bring a change in civilization, i 

We have seen that the Arabs coming to Borneo in small 
numbers did very little to change the real surroundings of the 
Malays. And no revolution of life has occurred that would 
lift them out of their old mental attitude of superstition. 
Therefore the Malays have accepted only certain superficial 
precepts of Mohammedanism which appealed to them, without 
changing their whole pagan attitude toward the outside world. 
The Dyaks have for the most part not accepted Moham- 
medanism at all, while they remain in their jungle environ- 
ment, and a few have accepted the superficial Malay Moham- 
medanism just in so far as they have left the jungle and taken 
to the Malay manner of life. Mohammedanism has not brought 
to Borneo any change in civilization that would lead to a 
thorough-going change of the people's ideas. 

It has kept its nominal hold by observing the law of borrow- 
ing that I have stated as my fifth principle, one very familiar 
in the history of religion, viz; — that 

A new religion is accepted: — 



• An interesting instance of protest against a pre-Mohammedan super- 
stition after the coming iirst of the Mohammedan traders and then of 
the Europeans had changed the local conditions is given in the Sarawak 
Gazette, 122, p. 2, quoted by Roth, i, p. 287. During a terrible storm 
an old and nearly forgotten custom was resorted to— that of damaging 
trees and property to frustrate the evU spirit of the storm. After the 
storm had abated the losers of property complained to the government, 
"allowing that in bygone days it had been a custom, but then, they 
state, their gardens were of little value; it was different now, as labour 
was dear and everything was of value in the market." 
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5. Only if it incorporates into itself or tolerates quietly the 
old traditions of the people that continue to fit their life.i 

"We have seen that the converted Dyaks keep right on with 
all their savage anti-Mohammedan customs except as some of 
these have dropped of their own accord when the Dyaks adopt 
the Malay mode of life. Of the traditions that have survived 
in the Malay faith, we have seen that these are a medly of 
pre-Mohammedan Malay ideas with some Hindu-Javan, Chinese 
or Dyak influences in different localities, holding on because 
they are useful, or better adapted than the new religion to 
the state of mind that the environment has produced. 

As the result of the working of these principles we have in 
Borneo, a quasi-Mohammedanism, or rather a new national or 
class religion, with a certain investiture of Mohammedan names 
and forms. We see that this resultant in the same country 
varies from one locality to another, from one class to another 
as the economic conditions are different. 

I believe that our knowledge thus far of Mohammedanism 
in Borneo goes to support these five "laws of contact," and 
that further facts will be likely to corroborate them, though 
probably in a modified form. Of one thing I think we may 
at least be certain. The parallelism of religious and economic 
development holds true as rigidly in the borrowing of foreign 
ideas as in the growth of customs on the native soil. We 
have not reached in our explanation the full significance of a 
religious usage when we have traced out the history of its 
geographical migrations. Aboriginal or imported it has an 
equally vital relationship to the life of the people. 

1 Snouck Hurgronje recognizes this principle fully and states it in 
his general remarks on the spread of Islam. "Side by side with the 
law and doctrine which has developed in the school during the past 
13 centuries, and which is universally admitted to be inspired yet is 
universally neglected, there exists an entirely diflferent standard of religion 
law and morality which holds good in practice. This practical teaching 
is indeed largely coloured by the influence of the theory of the schools, 
yet to a greater extent it rests on a different basis; therein are ex- 
pressed the views of life which controlled men's minds in the pre-Moham- 
medan period and therein do we also find traces of all that has befallen 
the various peoples since they embraced the creed of Islam," p. 277. "It 
is of course quite possible to admit the validity of a law without ob- 
serving its precepts Religious teaching, however, must neither 

admit any elements which are unacceptable to a large part of the com- 
munity, nor reject things which are indispensable to a great number of 
the faithful," p. 290. 



